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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

In the beginning of the year 1682, my dear 
friend Charles Lloyd and I went tovisit Friends | 
in Herefordshire, Worcestershire, &c.,and came 
through their meeting to London, before the 
Yearly Meeting. I acquainted my friends 
George Whitehead and W. Pesn, that I in- 
tended to go to Lord Hide, to acknowledge his 
kindness for his letter, on my behalf, to Bishop 
Lloyd. George Whitehead said, there was 
some service to be done for our suffering friends 
in Bristol, and it was thought convenient, that 
three of the city, and three of the country, 
should go with the said sufferings, and desire 
the kindness of Lord Hide to present them to 
the king. The three Friends for the country 
were Charles Lloyd, Thomas Wynn, and myself; 
for the city, George Whitehead, Alexander 
Parker, and one more. Our friend G. White- 
head told me, that our countryman Sir Lionel 
Jenkin, Secretary of State, was so cross and 
ill-humored, that when the king was inclined 
to moderation and tenderness to suffering 
Friends he often stopped and hindered the relief 
intended them. When we went to Whitehall, 
we waited a long time before we could speak 
with them, they being upon a committee a con- 
siderable time ; but we had sent in by the door- 
keeper, to acquaint Lord Hide, that we were 
there; and in time they sent for us in. The 
secretary looked grim upon us. I went to 
Lord Hide, and acknowledged his kindness, for 
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his letter on my behalf to the bishop. He told 
me, that I should tell the bishop, there would 
be liberty of conscience in England. I told 
him, I did say so; and did believe it would be 
so in God’s time. Secretary Jenkins spoke in 
a scornful manner, and asked me, what was 
Welch for a Quaker? I answered him, Crynwr, 
Crynwyr; it being the singular and plural 
number. But the secretary said, we have no 
Welch for it, for there were no Quakers in the 
Romans’ days. My friend Charles Lloyd an- 
swered, if thou didst ask my friend the question 
aright, he hath answered thee right; for there 
is English, Welch, Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
for a Quaker. So the secretary said, Sir, I 
understand Welch pretty well, and English, 
and Latin, and Greek ; but if you go to your 
Hebrew, I know not what to say to you. I left 
my friend C. Lloyd to engage with his peevish 
countryman, and presented Lord Hide with a 
long list of the names of men, women and 
children, in their several prisons at Bristol. I 
desired him to be so kind as to present their 
sufferings to the king, which he said he would ; 
and our friend George Whitehead spoke farther 
tohim. Then I turned to the secretary, who 
directed his words to me, and spoke to him 
thus in Welch : 

“* Mee yn ddrwg gennif, fod vn o Hiliogeth 
hen Frittaniaid; yr rhai vadesbyaieddy Gest. 
ydd Griftianogol yn gyntaf yn Jaeger; yn 
erbyn yr thai fydd gwedi derbyn y wir Griftani- 
ogol Grefydd yrawr hon.” The English is thus: 
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“Tam sorry that one of the stock of the 
ancient Britains, who first received the Chris- 
tian faith in England, should be against those 
who have received the true Christian faith in 
this day.” 

He replied, he was not against our Friends ; 
but, he said, our Friends gave their votes for 
the election of Parliament-men that were 
against the king’s interest. I told him it was 
our birth-right, as we were free-holders and 
burgesses, to elect men qualified to serve both 
the king and country; but how they were 
corrupted, when they came within these walls, 
I knew not. The secretary would have engaged 
farther with me in a dispute about religion. I 
told him, he was an ancient man, and that they 
had been a long time there upon their business, 
and if he would be pleased to dismiss us then, 
and appoint what time we should some morning 
wait upon him, we would, if he pleased, spend 
an hour or two with him in discourse about 
religion. Upon which he took off his hat, and 
thanked me kindly for my civility; but: we 
heard no more of him about the dispute. Upon 
the whole, our friend G. Whitehead told me, 
he was more moderate to Briends afterwards, 
than he had beem before. The number of 
prisoners, in the list delivered to Lord Hide, 
to be presented to the king, amounted to, in 
both prisons, one hundred thirty and nine; of 
which there were eighteen aged women from 
sixty and upwards, and eight children. Inthe 
latter end of the list it was said, Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

I had my several exercises this year, 1682, in 
London, both from false brethren, and otherwise. 
Once I was at the Bull and Mouth meeting, and 
there were in the gallery several troublesome 
people, and none of our ministering brethren in 
true unity with us, but George Whitehead and 
William Gibson. The gallery being’ pretty 
full, one of them seemed to strive to keep me 
out, and our friend G. Whitehead and W. Gibson 
perceiving it, made way for me to come up to 
them ; another of them had been speaking long 
in the meeting, and had. made many weary 
of him. I was under great concern in my 
spirit for the honor and exaltation of the name 
of the Lord and his truth, and the ease of many 
that were under weights and burthens; yet, 
for quietness sake, I silently bore the weight 
and exercise that was upon me, till he had done. 
Then my movth was opened in the name and 
power: of God, who had compassion on his 
afflicted seed, and caused the light and life of 
his countenance to overshadow the meeting, to 
the comfort and great satisfaction of the 
faithful. 

I was made to detect the false doctrine, which 
one of them had declared to the people, viz. 
That the children of God are destroyed for 
want of knowledge. I told the people, that the 


children of God in these days, were the child. 
ren of the new covenant ; and the covenant that 
he makes with them is, that they shall know 
him, from the least to the greatest; and the 
true knowledge of God to his people in these 
days, is life eternal, John xvii. 3. Though 
Israel of old were destroyed for want of know- 
ledge, because they forgot the God of their 
fathers, that brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage, inso- 
much that the Lord complained of them, and 
said, ‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, but my people know not me,” 
Isai. i. 3, and elsewhere it is said, “‘ They have 
forgotten me days without number. These 
were those apostates, that the Lord complained, 
Jer. ii. 13, had committed two evils ; they had 
forsaken him, the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
could hold no water. These were such as the 
apostle said, “ When they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither wére thank- 
ful; but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened: for this 
cause, God gave them up unto vile affections, 
and a reprobate mind,” Rom. i. 21. And the 
apostates in our days, (said I) have forgot the 
God that first made them acquainted in measure 
with him; so having lost the sense of his good- 
ness, have separated themselves from the love 
and unity of the brethren ; but the children of 
God, who are faithful to the measure of the 
grace of God in themselves, know it to be their 
teacher and leader into alltruth. These are not 
destroyed for want of knowledge, though the 
world knows him not. There are apostates in 
our age, who have lost the true knowledge of 
him ; but the saints in light have and remain 
in the true knowledge of him, being guided by 
the spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither know- 
eth him; “ But ye know him for he dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you,” John xiv. 17. 

When [ had thus eased my spirit a concern 
came upon our friend and brother, George 
Whitehead, and he sweetly concluded the meet- 
ing in prayer. 

After this I was pretty well cleared of the 
city, and was willing to draw homewards. 
Next First-day I came to Jordan’s in Bucking- 
hamshire, where we had a blessed meeting ; 
then I had one at Chesham; from thence [ 
went to Robert Jones’s near Tring. Thence I 
went to the Quarterly Meeting at Weston-Tur- 
field not far from Aylesbury, where it opened 
in me, to advise Friends to keep to those rules 
and methods agreed on among us, in our men’s 
and women’s meetings. As I was declaring, 
came in an opposite party ; however, I went on. 
and shewed them how it was agreed among the 
a to send chosen men, endued with the 

oly Ghost, to set up good order and method 
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among them. I delivered unto them, that it taking meetings in my way; at Banbury, and 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us also, ' the country about, and part of Worcestershire. 
toset up our men’s and women’s meetings, | So, blessed be the Lord, I came safe home to 
that the care and concern of the church of , my wife and friends, where I found all things 
Christ might be upon holy, self-denying men | well; blessed be his name for ever. 
and women, who might take care of the father-| In the year 1683 I went again to London to 
less and widows in their afflictions, and keep | the Yearly Meeting, and staid there some time, 
themselves unspotted from the world; which ;.after most of the country Friends were gone 
the apostle James says, is ‘‘ Pure religion, and | out of the city. I was engaged one First-day 
undefiled before God,” James i. 27. And that | for Westminister meeting, and there was no 
the care of all, both poor, strangers, and pris- | ministering Friend present but myself. Several 
oners in affliction, might be carefully and tend- | weighty matters opened in me at that meeting ; 
erly looked after, and supplied according to' as, concerning the church of Christ, what it 
their necessities; and that the ministers of ; was, and on what it was built? I said, some 
Christ in this day, might take the counsel of ; be of the judgment, that the church of Christ 
the apostle, who said, Acts xx. 28, “ Take heed is built upon Peter; and I opened tothe under- 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, | standing of the people something of what is 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you| written in the 16th chapter of Matthew, I 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he | shewed them, that which revealed unto Peter, 
hath purchased with his own blood.” that Christ was the son of God, was a manifes- 
When I had ended what I had to say from | tation of the spirit of God in Peter ; for it is 
the Lord among Friends, one of the party stood | said, Mat. xi. 27, “ No man knoweth the son 
up and spoke something by way of reflection, | but the father; neither knoweth any man the 
upon what I then delivered. When he had | father, save the son, and he to whomsoever the 
done, our friend Thomas Ellwood proposed to son will reveal him.” God revealed unto Peter, 
the meeting, that all should sit down, and wait | That Christ was the son of God; and he is the 
to feel the power of God among us, and let that | only rock that his church is built upon, the 
decide, whether I did speak in the name and | rock of ages, the foundation of many genera- 
power of God among them this day? to which | tions, that the gates of hell never prevailed 
the meeting agreed, and all were silent. After| against. Butthe gates of hell prevailed against 
which several Friends, as they were moved by | Peter, when he denied his Lord and master 
the Lord, gave tenderly their testimony, that | in the time of his sufferings ; and therefore he 
what was delivered that day, was in the name | was not like to be the rock which Christ built 
and power of God, and that his presence was|his church on. It is said, 1 Cor. x. 4, “ For 
with us; as honest Robert Jones, and Richard | they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
Baker, who loved the Lord and his blessed | them; and that rock was Christ. , So Christ is 
truth with all their hearts, and several others | the rock, the sure foundation that his church is 
present in that meeting. There stood up aj built upon. Peter saith, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 6, &e. 
young man that I knew not, whose heart was | ‘‘ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spir- 
affected and much broken in spirit, and said on | itual house, and holy priesthood, to offer up 
this wise, ‘‘ There is a man come this day among | spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God, by Jesus 
us, I know not from whence he came, nor| Christ.” And in verse 8, he acknowledged 
where he goes; but this I am satisfied, the | Christ to be the rock. Paul saith, 1 Tim. iii. 
Lord sent him here, and his power and presence | 15, “‘ That the house of God, the church of 
is with him, and his testimony for the God of| the living God, is the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” I enquired afterwards, who that young} truth.” This, said I, may inform the blind and 
man was ? they said, he was one John Thorn- | ignorant of this age, that lime and stone, and 
ton. Upon this one of the party broke in violent- | temples that are made with hands, are not (as 
ly and disorderly against what had been agreed | they say) the church of Christ, and the house 
upon among us before the meeting had fully | of God; for God dwelleth not in temples made 
cleared themselves, and finished their testimo- | with hands, as saith the Prophet; Isai. Ixvi. 1, 
nies: but it proved greatly tohis dishonor and} and the martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 48, 49. 
disgrace, so that he was made manifest to those | Thus I was concerned to declare the truth in 
that adhered to him. The meeting held from | that meeting, with much more to the same ef- 
about ten in the morning, till (as they thought) | fect. After meeting, I went with some Friends 
ten or eleven at night. But blessed be the | towards the city; and as we were going along 
Lord, that doth not leave his peo le without aj the Strand, the Queen was coming from her 
witness to himself; and he is the preserver| chapel, and some of her life-guard were very 
and defender of all his people that wait upon |rude, and with the staves they had in their 
him. They that trust in him are as Mount | hands, they did knock and beat Friends that 
Sion, that cannot be removed. had their hats on, all along as they came. [ 
After this, I made what haste I could home, |! received a blow upon my head, so that it swelled, 
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and was sore a considerable time. But, blessed 
be the Lord, in all our exercises and afilic- 
tions, his life, power and presence bore us up 
in the midst of them all; praises be to his pure 
and holy name for ever. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOUNT ZION. 


“ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the North, 
the city of the Great King. God is known in 
her palaces for a refuge.” Psalm 48: 2, 3. 

The description given by “H.,” in the In- 
telligencer No. 23, of Mountain Scenery in the 
State of New York, brought to mind, a range, of 
higher elevation still, called in Scripture, “ The 
mountain of the Lord’s house, established upon 
the top of the mountains and exalted above the 
hills.’ Nota few, only of the privileged folk, 
were to be admitted into this house, to associ- 
ate with its inmates and partake of its accom- 
modations, but, “‘ Nations should flow unto it.” 
And though it is step by step, that the ter- 
minus is reached, and the traveller may some- 
times be beset with difficulties and dangers, 
yet, the beauty and richness of the discoveries 
made in the ascent are so attractive that we 
seem to rise as by an invisible power over and 
above them all and when the feet seem ready 
to fail because of many hindrances, the Great 
Proprietor sends help from his sanctuary and 
strength from his Zion. This help comes when 
most needed. Something like an oaken balus- 
trade,is revealed, whereon we may lay hold, and 
by it steady ourselves in times of danger. The 
bow of promise, too, spans every gulf and ra- 
vine and shines through the clouds, an emblem 
of the glory of the Great Invisible, shewing 
us that His Mercies are neW every morning, 
and that his compassion fails not.” 

It is well for us to lay fast hold of all that 
“will aid us in gaining the summit of this moun- 
tain, and entering this house, where the protec- 
tion of the Wise Householder is sure,—pro- 
visions ample and suited to every state and 
condition. None who keep their places in it, 
ever complain, for what is freely furnished, 
satisfies, and the joys of this home never cloy. 
‘And in it there shall be a tabernacle for a 
shadow in the day-time from the heat, and for 
a place of refuge, and for a covert from storms 
and from rain.” 

Come, then, my brother—come my sister, 
“Jet us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us His ways, and we will walk in His paths.” 
These will become unto us ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace. 

Let us not sit down by the muddy waters of 
Babylon with our harps hung on the willows, 


weeping and lamenting over the days of Zion’s 
prosperity and her supposed faded glory, but 
arise, “‘ walk about Zion and go round about 
her : tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her 
bulwarks, consider her palaces; that ye may 
tell it to the generation following. For this 
God is our God, forever and ever ; He will be 
our guide even unto death.” S. i. 


re 
ON WORKMEN’S HALL. 


Extracts from a Paper read at the Annual Meeting of 
Friends’ Temperance Union, on the 27th of Fifth 
Month, 1863; by W. C. Westiaxe, of Southamp- 
ton. 

The importance of providing means for the 
innocent recreation of the working classes, is 
now so generally acknowledged, that it seems 
hardly needful to plead the cause before an 
audience such as this. 

In every town in which working men exist, 
there must necessarily be a large proportion of 
young men and bachelors who have no home 
or fireside of their own, and who are, therefore, 
dependent on others for places where they can 
while away the evening after their work is over. 
These men usually rent one bed-room or very 
often half a bedroom only. Itis too much to 
expect that they will go and sit alone in these 
dull and often miserable apartments ; and the 
family under whose roof they are lodging, com- 
posed, perhaps, of a man and wife, with half-a- 
dozen children of the noisiest ages and sizes, 
are not always the most desirable vompanions 
for a tired and crusty bachelor, even in the 
middle walks of life. hen to this fact we add, 
that the sitting-room is small and close, and 
there is no “nursery” to banish the children 
to, the excuse for working-men who are lodgers, 
to spend their evenings out, seems too reasona- 
ble to argue against. Again, amongst all clas- 
ses of men there exists a strong disposition to 
congregate in masses ; (isolated men are the ex- 
ception, and with those few solitaries who love 
solitude, we need not interfere) ; lastly, the 
mind of a laboring man, though often unable to 
think much, and too careless to study or read, 
is especially open and anxious to receive the 
thoughts and viva voce information of his 
equals. 

Under these circumstances, we have, there- 
fore, a mass of men with comfortless home rooms, 
love of conversation and society, and desire for 
information on the one hand, and to meet these 
natural cravings; we have had also public places 
opened in every part of every town in the 
land, well furnished with plenty of talkers, 
plenty of warmth and light, and alas! also, 
plenty of drink too; and the right to participate 
in this social conversation, good company, gas- 
light, and firing, is purchasable only by each 
man generously spending something for the 
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good of the generous land lord who supplies all 
these comforts gratis ! 

The object, then, of the Workmen’s Halls 
which I am here to advocate to-day, is, whilst 
recognizing the lawful and reasonable longings 
of working-men, to cut off from them the ne- 
cessary participation in that which is both unlaw- 
ful and unreasonable ; and to provide halls or 
rooms wherein they may, by a small weekly sub- 
scription, become in fact their own landlords 
and masters ; supply themselves with good fires 
and good light, and enjoy better conversation, 
bigger companies, and better fellowship at a 
less cost than “ mine host’s” nominally cheap, 
but practically enormously dear, entertain- 
ment. 

For those who are unacquainted wit}y work- 
men’s halls or clubs, it may be well to state 
that the scheme professes to provide suitable 
club and news rooms where working men may 
resort of an evening without being exposed to 
temptation. Intoxicating drinks are excluded ; 
tea, coffee, &c., are provided to members at a 
low charge. We have a central committee of 
gentlemen and ladies, and each club room is 
conducted by an executive committee of work- 
ing-men elected by themselves every six mouths. 
A variety of books, newspapers, and games are 
admitted ; we have also class-rooms and a place 
where they can quietly write letters to their 
friends. Kvery member is expected to be “ his | 
own policeman,” help to protect the property of | 
the club, and see that the rules against gambling, 
bad language. &c., are strictly observed. A 
public meeting of laboring men, and an | 
to their common sense, is the best mode of start- 
ing, and a bold trust in their good feeling and 
powers of self-goverament, is the best way of 
carrying on the work. 

For those, whose recreation is the evening 
tap-room, and whose temptation and pleasure 
is, as they often assert, “ not so much the drink, 
but the company of our own fellows we meet 
there,” I know of no better plan than to take | 
them as we find them, and without needlessly | 
opposing their instinctive feelings, or drilling 
them into ours, endeavor to beat the public- 
house with its own weapons minus the drink ; 
and by providing games, newspapers, a library, a 
news-room, and a talking and smoking room, 
induce them to take one step in advance and 
oo another man’s taproom for their own 

all. 

As considerable diversity of opinion exists on 
the desirability of introducing games and smok- 
ing, it may be best at once to state, that we 
consider both of these things to be essential, if 
we purpose reaching the very Jowest and most 
ignorant classes. It has been said, Why en- 
couragement to smoke? We reply, we do not 
encourage it more than the clubs in Pall Mall 
do. We allow men to do as they please,— if we 
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nip off at once the old comforts, or enjoyments, 
or fancies, of those to whom we offer new bene- 
fits, it makes it merely a balance of advautages, 
and they prefer clinging to the old; but if we 
superadd our benefits to all they already possess 
elsewhere, men will readily see it to their inter- 
est to accept our additions to their former com- 
forts and pleasure. We consider we no more 
encourage smoking, than we encourage dirty 
clothes and tucked-up shirt sleeves as ‘“ even- 
ing dress,” by inviting them, as we do, to come 
into our halls in that costume. In practice the 
smoking is not very much, for when men who 
can read but poorly are perusing sma// print and 
holding a newspaper with both hands, it is ob- 
vious that a short pipe in the mouth, and im- 
mediately under the nose, is a painful smoke- 
producing neighbor to weak eyes. A like re- 
mark applies to those who are playing dominoes, 
draughts, or puzzles, and the privcipal smoke- 
ing is therefore by the lookers-on, and those lis- 
tening to the conversation; whilst with many of 
the latter, the riyht to smoke seems more valued 
than the act of so doing. 

Again, as to games—it is said that although 
we entirely forbid gambling, we may teach 
young men to play dominoes, or bagatelle, and 
then they may go elsewhere and play for money 
or beer. We have not traced such instances— 
those who want to play for money, find no diffi- 
culty in learning the game at the first public- 
house they go to, and es one of our working- 
men pointedly said :— He noticed nearly every- 
body who came to the hall to play games, “ seem- 
ed so perfect at it like! Now where could they 
have learned it, except at the public?” I have 
also observed that without the stimulus of bet- 
ting, men really enjoy games more, and more- 
over, the losers always preserve their good hu- 
mor ; and I incline to think that by separating 
tobacco from beer, and bagatelle from betting, 
our members find these two divorces add very 
much to theircomfort. Just asa man is oblig- 
ed to drink and treat others in a public-house, 
to preserve his position, so in those places is he 
obliged to play for money to prove his courage 
and skill. We therefore freely introduce such 
games as we would permit in our own homes, 
e.g., chess, draughts, dominoes, bagatelle, mari- 
ners, spillicans, travelling mates, puzzles, fox 
and geese, &c., Xe. 

We hope experimentally to prove to working- 
men that their mixing up beer and betting with 
their games and amusements, is a great mistake ; 
that they have been deceived in the source of 
their pleasure ; that all the sweets they possess 
are what we retain, and all the bitterness and 
quarrelling arose from that which we discard. 
They also find that social talk and beer need 
not run together, and that instead of increasing 
good-fellowship, this union makes good fellows 
quarrelsome and disagreeable. Having so long 
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nourished the delusion, they are surprised to see 
that the landlord’s additions are no improve- 
ments, but justthe contrary. It must be borne 
in mind that occupation, pass-time, is what idle 
men seek after, and not obly those who play, 
but the dozen or twenty who sometimes look on, 
are all to some extent interestingly occupied ; 
and in the least favorable light we may say, that 
they are kept out of harm’s way! Before pass- 
ing from this subject, I would just observe, that 
the desire for games has lessened. I believe 
it has to some extent been superseded by read- 
ing, and it may be that one of our results 
will be more reading and less games. 

Concerning the class of men we get, I ma 
say that, on analysing the first 700 who onal 
ed, we found one-fourth, or 172 of them, to con- 
sist of laborers, hawkers, porters, &c.; 109 brick- 
layers, carpenters, masons, &c.; 103 boiler- 
makers, and smiths; 61 shoemakers, curriers, 
&c.; 54 seamen and engineers; 99 painters, 
mechanics, &c.; 26 tailors; and the remainder 
shopmen, agents, &c. This record shows that 
we have really reached the class we intended, 
and that it is, in fact, a fraternity of laboring 
men. 

The principal objection raised to the system 
has been, that we may take men from their 
wives and homes; but this is an assertion 
which meets no echo from the wives themselves. 
Some men have, indeed, declined to join us be- 
cause they like being at home. I rejoice in 
such cases ; and also that some others have de- 
serted us, as I believe, because they have learn- 
ed (through our instrumentality) to become 
more rational beings, and therefore now go 
homeinstead. I am satisfied we fill a vast many 
more homes than we strip. The wives know 
that, if with us, their husbands are out of harm’s 
way ; and since men need society, and as one 
of them said, “ cannot always be dandling the 
baby,” it is a comfort to them to get out for an 
hour now and then—what with washing and 
drying and crying, ina tiny hpartment, a man’s 
room is felt to be sometimes better than his 
company. 

In order to increase their domestic pleasures 
together, we have weekly readings, recitations, 
and singing, to which members are especially 
invited to bring their wives and children free, 
that they may unitedly enjoy an evening of 
recreation and instruction. 

As to cost, the first expenses need be very 
trifling in small places. A couple of rooms, or 
even one, well-warmed and lighted; two or 
three deal tables and trestles at 12s. apiece ; 
half-a-dozen forms at 7s. each; 20s. for games, 
and a like sum for crockery-ware, &c., is about 
all that is really necessary for a start. An old 
beer-shop forms a good hall, especially if it had 
a concert or club-room attached to it. It pos- 
sesses two advantages, Ist. It shuts up an old 


nuisance; and 2ndly. Men will go to it the more 
readily as to an old haunt. 

The working expenses will, of course, depend 
on circumstances—half-a-crown a week will do 
wonders in newspapers and periadicals, and gas 
and firing need not be heavy items ; whilst the 
profit on refreshments sold, pays for the cost of 
superintendence. 

In this, as in all other Christian efforts, don’t 
let us despise the work because it is low or little 
And oh! in the great and final day may the re- 
alization of that wondrous, that incomprehensi- 
bly wondrous sentence be ours—“ Jnasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it unto me.””—( London) Friend. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR TESTIMONY TO PEACE. 


As the pages of the Intelligencer are open 
for discussion on the subject of Friends paying 
a tax in lieu of personal military service, [ 
would ask N. R., what was probably the first 
cause, or motive, in forming governments? 
Was it not to protect our property, our homes, 
our firesides. Did not men under the feudal 
system become weary of their isolation, and of 
defending their property themselves, as Patri- 
archs, or Chiefs, and each one become willing, 
(as their minds were enlightened,) to make 
some sacrifice of his own judgment, or even in 
convenience, for the greater benefit of uniting 
with others in a form of government and laws, 
in the execution of which the greater good 
would result to the greater number? Then, is 
it not easy to see, that governments were es- 
tablished to protect property ; individuals, or 
those protected, being willing to pay the ex- 
penses for the privileges enjoyed under them. 
We know, that the “earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof,” and, that the “cattle on 
a thousand hills are his :’—But, He made man 
to dwell upon it for a season ;—and we call 
our homes, etc., our own ; and for the quiet pos- 
session of them, Friends have been willing to 
pay for the support of civil government, ‘but 
cannot consistently desire, or ask others to risk 
their lives in warfare to defend them, or their 
property. 

Believing wars to be inconsistent with the 
Christian religion, we, as a people, have refused 
tu bear arms, or to pay a fine, or tax in lieu of 
personal military service on the ground of 
duty to our beneficent Creator. 

And this is the only basis on which we must 
stand, if we continue to be a society maintaining 
the great and important testimonies given us 
to bear, by Him who called us to be a people; 
—setting an example of meekness and quiet- 
ness of spirit, trusting in the Most High as our 
guide, and Rock of defence. 

In the openings of His wisdom in the minds 


—— he. 
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of Friends, our excellent Discipline originated, 
and was established ; and, if we “ walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing” (as did 
our worthy predecessors,) we shall feel drawn 
to live up to it, in the “ unity of the spirit, and 
bond of peace.” 

But, in a day of outward prosperity, have 
we not settled down at ease, too much neglect- 
ing that state of watchfulness and prayer, en- 
joined by Christ, on his followers, and which 
our own experience teaches us@ecessary for 
our preservation. In this state, we may reason 
and philosophize, until we lose our faith in the 
teachings of the spirit of Truth, and in the 
outward law of our Discipline. But, let us 
come to the root of the whole matter. The 
day and the condition of our country loudly 
eall for it! “ Fear God, and keep his com 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 
Bring all our deeds and motives to His judg- 
ments in our souls, that we may be made sen- 
sible what he requires us to do, and what to 
leave undone: and, if we are worthy of the 
name of Friend, or Christian, we will be 
obedient, let the consequence to the body be 
what it may, even though it may be to go to 
the gallows, to the stake, or that our lives be 
taken as deserters, if He whose wisdom is un- 
searchable, permits us to be given up to the 
power of darkened, ignorant men. Is it not 


evident that the patient suffering of martyrs in 
the cause of religion, has done more to open the 
eyes of men in authority, to see the inconsist- 
ency of persecution for differences of opinion 
and doctrines, than all the atguments and phi- 
losophy of the wie and prudent of this world, 
and, it may be that out ae against war 


may be revived and renewed by suffering. 
Let us, then, put our trust in Jehovah in who 
is everlasting strength, and He will be a 
present helper in every needful time, keeping 
the mind in perfect peace that is stayed on Him. 
To “C.’s” enquiry, in the Intelligencer of 
8th mo. &th., “Can Civil government exist 
without the use of force I answer :” It is evi- 
dent our merciful Creator deals with his 
creatures and adapts his laws in conformity to 
the state they are in. Thus it is, that if we 
voluntarily transgress his known will, accord- 
ing to his unalterable law we bring condemna- 
tion on our souls; and if we continue in 
rebellion against Him, indulging our own wills 
and human propensities beyond the bounds He 
in his infinite wisdom sets for us, they become 
strong in sin, and all manner of wickedness is 
committed. Hence, strife, contention, riots, 
murder, and war, showing a state of darkness 
aud recklessness, that will not be checked, ex- 
cept by putting in practice that law formerly 
given to a people, because of the hardness of 
their hearts ;—‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth;” in other words, doing that to 


them, they were doing to others. The writer 
well remembers the testimony of an ancient, 
conscientious Friend, “ while the people were 
in this low, degraded state, there would be 
those who did not see it wrong for them to deal 
with the murderer according to his doings.” 

But Friends have been called to take higher 
ground than this! and, if we live up to our pro- 
fession, we will suffer, but not contend ; we will 
rather be nailed to the cross, with the prayer, 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do,” or, with the martyr Stephen, say, 
“Lay not this sin to their charge.” It is bet- 
ter to die innocent, than to live guilty in the 
divine sight. 

If we, as a Society were thus given up, He 
who has all power, would, in his own time, 
ake a way for our deliveranee, and we should 
be instruments in his hand, in spreading his 
peaceable government in the world. And, 
there is no other way to prevent man from acts 
of cruelty, and the shedding of blood, than by 
his becoming subject to him who said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my 
servants fight.” ; 

If Friends cannot themselves fight, it is 
wholly inconsistent for them to pay a fine, or 
tax in lieu of it, as that would be an acknowl- 
edgment that the demand is just, and that lib- 
erty of conscience is not our due. What did 
not our predecessors suffer to obtain this favor 
or privilege—Liberty of Conscience? Im- 
prisonments, exile, and death on the gallows. 
Let the young read their history, and pause 
and reflect how they were clothed with wis- 
dom and strength, not only to endure suffering, 
but to stand before Potentates of the earth, 
to plead the cause of liberty of conscienee for 
all men everywhere: liberty to serve God in 
all they believed he required of them, without 
being subject to disturbance or penalty by 
man, so long as they did not interfere with the 
rights of others, and, as they labored in the 
ability the Most High gave them, they were, in 
due time, successful, and we have enjoyed the 
benefit of their labors and sufferings. Shall we 
now “sell our birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage?” Shall we pay our money, to save our- 
selves, our sons, or our friends, from going to 
the battle-field to slay, or to be slain, and iy 
down our testimony against this awful evil, 
war? Nay, verily; let us dig deep through all 
the reasonings of human wisdom, and set our 
feet on the Rock of Ages, “Christ within,” the 
power and wisdom of God, against which storms 
and tempests beat in vain. Then, shall we be 
as acity set on a hill whose light cannot be 
hid, and others seeing our good works will not 


only glorify our Father who is in Heaven, but 


many will be persuaded to come and sit under 
the “ free teachings of Christ,” and be guided 
by his wisdom ;—thus, shal] that day be hast- 
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ened, ‘“‘ When the swords shall be beaten into| An editorial article in the Public Ledger of 


plow-shares, and the spears into pruning-hooks; | this city, in relation to “ Making a Will,” is so 


nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” R. H. 
L. 1. 8th mo. 10th, 1863. 
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A Conscientious Scruple—what is it?—It 
is a feeling that recognizes Divine Supremacy 
and the obligation to obey God rather than 
man. Qbedience to this feeling brings peace 
and strength—a disregard of it causes disquiet 
and weakness. 

In this day of trial, when a civil war is de- 
vastating the Southern section of our country; 
there are many who acknowledge themselves 
subject to this feeling and cannot accede to 
governmental requirements, because they con- 
flict with their highest duty, their duty to 
obey God rather than man. In such cases, it 
is always best toadhere to conscientious scruples, 
let come what will come. The signs of the 
times may be gloomy, but we are not ready to 
believe that in this couutry,,and in this age, a 
man will be led forth to death for being faith- 
ful to a sense of religious obligation. We| 
desire to encourage those of our members who 
feel brought into a narrow place, when they 
find their names among the conscripts. We 
would encourage them to stand firm to their 
convictions of right, not in a lawless disregard 
of the powers that be, but in a spirit of sub- 
mission, just so far, and so far only, as they 
shall be sustained by the answer of a con- 
science void of offence before God. The result, 
whatever it may be, will bring peace—that 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away: 





MAKING A WILL.—Although the Discipline 
of our Society has been extensively published, 
and is within the reach of all, we fear its salu- 
tary provisions and advices are not sufficiently 
familiar to a large class of our members. These 
provisions, and especially those which relate to 
our conduct, trade and business, settlement of 
our temporal affairs, etc., are founded on the 
results of human experience and a just appre- 
ciation of the duties we owe one to another. 


full of practical suggestions, that we have ap- 
pended it, together with two paragraphs from 
our Discipline on the same subject. 


MAKING A WILL. 


There are not a few persons who seem to 
have a great repugnance to making a will. 
They have property to leave, but it seems to 
them like taking leave of it, and so they defer 
all thought of the manner in which they would 
wish it disposed of, were they gone, at any rate, 
until the hour of departure arrives. We knew 
of an old gentleman who left behind him some 
two millions, and whose last days were clearly 
shortened and made. very miserable by not 
having decided, while in health, how to dispose 
of his wealth. _He had indeed made a will some 
years before, and left the bulk of it to a benevo- 
lent society. But something having occurred to 
shake his faith in the managementof it, he cut his 
name out of the old will, and then the thought 
that some spendthrift heirs, his nephews, would 
obtain the whole, made him unhappy. Finally, 
and only a few hours before his death, he exe- 
cuted another will, under the dictation of a 
man who contrived to get his name as executor, 
and he thus feathered his own nest, while the 
rest of the property was disposed of but little 
to the real advantage of any one. 

Many justify themselves on the ground that 
the law makes a more just and equal will for a 
man who dies intestate, than most men could 
make for themselves. Let us suppose this to 
be the case. It must at least be admitted that 
every man knows some of his friends who 
would be more fit to be trusted with the ad- 
ministration of his property than others. Let 
him at least select an executor or executors, 
even if he wishes the property divided out just 
as the law would divide it, were he intestate. 
Where an estate is to be managed for the bene- 
fit of a widow and orphan children, managed 
on the scale of years before they come to age, 
more than one-half of what each will have to 
receive may depend upon the wise and good 
management of the whole. 

The qualities of a good executor require to 
be so nicely balanced—there needs such a mix- 
ture of ability, honesty, honor and business ex- 
perience—that few men will number more than 
two or three persons in a pretty large circle’ of 


acquaintances fit to be entrusted with the du-- 


ties of an executor. Where the widow survives, 
she will generally have the greatest care for 
the young children, and should by all means 


ave the practical management of affairs so far -, 
as her business experience of the taking care °; 
of property may enable her to do this. And-- 
where there is another of the principal heirs- 
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grown, and he a man of tried integrity, the se- 
lection of an executor or executors can gené- 
rally be made without much trouble. But this 
is not always the case. 

There are a few gentlemen in this city of 
well-known character and solid property, whose 
great ability shows itself in the safe and judi- 
cious manzgement of estates. * . 
The fees they charge are as nothing to what 
they save and accumulate for the heirs by their 
faithful and discreet use of the property en- 
trusted to them. The experiences of a life are 
thus placed at the disposal of the widow and 
the fatherless, and not a few properties grow 
under such management better than during the 
life of the testator. Each parent should try to 
find such a surviving guardian for his family 
while he is iu health. 

But in addition to this he ought to leave be- 
hind some expressions as to the manner in 
which he wishes his children educated, so. far 
as he has formed any purpose and ideas him- 
self. He need not make peremptory injunc- 
tions, but cnly conditional advice. One son he 
may think had better be sent to College, an- 
other brought up to business and a daughter 
prepared to teach, yet the changes of disposi- 
tions manifested by children as they grow up 
may render it best that all such arrangements 
should only be conditionally made. Children 


will, however, thus be bound together as one 
family by a father’s will and its sacred requests 
far more than by the mere sharing out of so 


much property. They will learn to think and 
plan and make sacrifices of personal rights for 
the good and advantage of the other and of 
the whole as one family, instead of each trying 
by quarrelling and selfishness to obtain the 
biggest share. A family all aiming to aid each 
other and play into each other’s hands can 
never come to poverty. There is a wealth of 
affection generated by a father’s will when it 
produces this effect, whose price is above rubies, 
and a few parting counsels of dying affection 
addressed to each child in a well drawn will, 
may be worth a thousand times more than all 
the money that is left. 

Advised, ‘‘That Friends carefully inspect 
their affairs once in the year, and make their 
wills and settle their outward estates, while in 
health.” — Discip. Phila. Yearly Meeting, -p. 92. 

“Knowing how quickly many are removed 
by death, it is weightily recommended that care 
be taken by each Monthly Meeting, that Friends 
who have estates to dispose of, be advised to 
make their wills in time of health, and strength 
of judgment, and therein to direct their sub- 
Stance as in justice and wisdom may be to 

stheir satisfaction and peace; laying aside all 
Jesentment, though occasion may have been 
given, lest it should go with them to the grave: 
remembering we all stand in need of mercy 
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and forgiveness, Making such wills in due time 
can shorten no one’s days, but the omission or 
delay thereof to a time of sickness, when the 
mind should not be diverted from a solemn 
consideration of the approaching awful period 
f life, has often proved very injurious to many, 
and been the occasion of creating animosities 
in families, which the seasonable performance 
of this necessary duty might have effectually 
prevented.” —Jbid, page 114. 


Diep, 8th month, Ist, 1863, at Lower Alloway’s 
Creek, Salem County, N. J., Savuis Ww. Suourps, 
daughter of Thomas and Sarah Shourds, in the 21st 
year of her age. Her gentleness and amiability had 
endeared her to a large circle of friends, who cannot 
but mourn her early death. But those who loved 
her have the unspeakable consolation of believing 
that, even before the commencement of her long ill- 
ness, she had “ found the Master,” and that His arm 
was stretched forth to support her when about to 
cross the dark river of death. 


——On the evening of the 17th inst., at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, Isaac Mather, Chelton Hills, 
Samvg. Parry, Jr., youngest son of Samuel and 
Martha H. Parry, of this city, in the 20th year of 
his age. 


—_—_-—-+ won 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I would ask C. (see No. 22 of the current 
volume) a few questions, out of which he may 
obtain an answer to his queries. 

Did not the Creator intend man to be under 
His exclusive government; and does he not 
still desire man so to be? 

When the Jews, not satisfied with a theo- 
cratic government, desired a king, was it not in 
condescension to their condition (“ hardness of 
heart ”) that one was granted to them? 

Are we not sensible that the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world, but that the king- 
doms of man are? 3 

Is not the kingdom of Christ one of entreaty, 
and of suffering ? ; 

Is not the kingdom of this world a kingdom 
of force ? 

Do-not those who take the reins of govern- 
ment in their own will, feel the necessity of re- 
pelling force by force ? / 

Have not men chosen their own government ¢ 
and do we not see the sad consequences in even 
the best of the kind ? ; 

Will the servants of Christ (who are not of 
this world) ever be found fomenting or en- 
couraging rebellion ? : 

Ought they not to render to God their alle- 
giance; and not, in any emergency, to forsake 
their Master to serve another? 

And will they not at the same time, as peace- 
able men. render to Caesar his due, giving him 
all he asks, eitherin compliance or suffering ? 
Compliance, if consistent with their peace, suf- 
fering, if required at their hands? 
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Are they not called upon to forsake all, pro- | eminence above others of their race as a quar. 
perty and even life, for Christ’s sake and the | relsome, belligerent people.—Hacket. 
gospel’s, rather than lose their own souls, which 
are more precious than all ? 

Will the kingdom of Christ ever prevail in 
the earth, while we aid and abet the kingdom 
of force ? A 













































A PRAIRIE. 


The correspondent of the London 7'imes, who 
travelled in the suite of the Prince of Wales, 
in this country, thus describes a Western 
Prairie : 

It is easy for any of your readers to imagine 
a prairie—it is next to impossible to describe 
one. Leave Dwight behind you, and walk out 
to the east till all sight and sound of the little 
village is lost in the distance, and then look 
round you. There is a huge, undulating ocean 
of long rich grass and flowers, which the warm, 
soft wind keepsina gentle ripple. There is not 
a sound but the shrill chirping of millions of 
crickets, not a shrub or bush to break the dead 
level of the distant horizon—nothing to vary 
the wide-spread sea of verdure but its own 
masses of bright wild flowers, over which gorgeous 
butterflies keep always skimming on noiseless 
wings. This is the prairie. About a mile or 
so a-head is a slight, but very perceptible, rise 
in the ground, and you push on for this to get 
a good look about you. There is, of course, no 
track, and your way lies through the prairie 
grass, now little more than breast high, but in 
the spring almost over your head; you stride 
through clumps of resin and compass weeds, 
through patches of blue, yellow and purple 
flowers, through thyme and long, rich grass with 
tall, tufted, reedy plants in the midst, which 
attract your noticeat once. Itis the rattlesnake 
weed, always most plentiful where this deadly 
reptile abounds, and the root of which, with 
immense doses of corn whisky, is said under 
certain favorable contingencies, to have averted 
fatal results from the bites of very small reptiles 
of this class. Where the snake-weed is plenti- 
ful, beware and look out well for the snakes too. 
You can’t walk far through the prairie on a hot 
morning without hearing the dry sharp hissing 
rattle of one of these deadly serpents, as with 
his tail so quickly vibrating that you can searee- 
ly distinguish its end, and with the lean, hungry- 
looking head ereet, it moves sluggishly away in 
search of a place where it may repose and bask 
undisturbed. Such dangerous occupants of the 
grass-are common in the prairies, and may, with 
prairie wolves and sometimes deer, be seen within 
a stone’s throw ofthe houses of Dwight itself. 
But all this while you are plodding through the 
grass, turning aside for one minuie to look at the 
little prairie crabs which burrow down their 
holes some 15 feet to the level of the water 
below the gravel, and into which they drop at 
once on the slightest sound of alarm, or else you 
watch the coveys of prairie hens as they 
rise with a whirr right and left, and goskimmiog 
along like grouse a little ahead of you. At last 


—_———< 


THE TENTS OF KEDAR. 


The goats of the East are commonly black, 
and a species of cloth is made from their skins, 
having the same color. This is the article com- 
monly used by the Arabs for covering their 
tents. In approaching Bethlehem from the 
direction of the desert, I passed an encampment 
of this people, whose tents were all made of this 
black cloth,"and which presented a striking ap- 
pearance, especially as contrasted with the white 
canvas tents to which d had been accustomed 
hitherto, and which travellers so generally em- 
ploy in that country. At Tekoa, Amos’ birth- 
place, six miles south of Bethlehem, I beheld a 
similar scene. ‘The settlement there consisted 
of two separate groups of tents, one larger than 
the other; they were covered with the black 
cloth before mentioned, supported on several 
poles, and turned up in part on one side, so 
that a person from without could look into the 
interior. The Arab tents which I saw on the 
Pheenician plain, between Tyre and Sidon, 
were covered with the same material. In 
crossing the mountains of Lebanon, the path 
of the traveller leads him often along the brow 
of lofty summits, overlooking deep valleys, at 
the bottom of which may be seen the long black 
tents of migratory shepherds. 

It is this aspect of a Bedouin encampment 
that supplies the comparison in Solomon’s Song 
(1,5,): “Tam black, but comely, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon.” It is the just remark of 
a certain traveller that “It would be often diffi- 
cult to ascribe the epithet ‘comely’ to the tents 
of the orientals, viewed singly ; but as forming 
part of a prospect they are a very beautiful ob- 
ject.” Being pitched often in the midst of 
verdant meadows watered by a running brook, 
their appearance, as beheld by the distant ob- 
server, is the more pleasing from the contrast 
of colors which strikes the eye. The pure at- 
mosphere and brilliant sunshine of the Kast, it 
will be remembered, give an almost prismatic 
effect to every object. 

I add, for the sake of explanation, that Ke- 
dar was the name of an Arabian or Ishmaelitish 
tribe, who, like nomadic wanderers in general, 
appear to have dwelt in different places at dif- 
ferent times. They are mentioned repeatedly 
in the Old Testament. The Psalmist, for in- 
stance (120, 5), alludes to them in the express- 
ion, ‘“ Woe is me that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar!” They seem to have had a bad pre- 
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you gain the summit of a gentle rise, and can look | marks, and make one or two incautious turns, 
around you for mileson miles inall directions, yet |and he will instantly fiod himself engaged 

ou are almost disappointed to find that you have | in a game of blindman’s buff on a most unpleas- 
gained nothing by your walk—that the same /| ant scale, and must catch what way he can back 
tremendous extent of meadow-land, clothed | again. In vain you search for the track you have 
with a rank luxuriance of grass and flowers, | made through the long grass. A breathof wind 
stretches away on every side till deep green fades | is sufficient to conceal it from your inexperienced 
into brown in the distance, and a line of black- | eyes, though a week afterwards an Indian runner 
ish-blue as on the ocean, far, far out, marks| could follow it up with as much ease as if it 
where the horizon meets thesky. Yet the land | were a paved road. You push forward in what 
isnot all level. It hasaseries of gentle undula- | you think a straight course, but it isten to one 
tions, of low, long sloping ridges, as ifan inland | that you only make huge circles round the place 
sea, when slowly moving with a quiet, regular | from which you started, and it is then that the 
swell, had on the instant been changed to rich | solemn silence of these great plains becomes 
and fertile land. The prairie on which I write | not only impressive, but almost alarming, when 
this is known as the Grand Prairie, from the | every fresh effort to strike a track only increases 
extraordinary fertility of its land—for its length | your weariness, and you feel yourself a helpless 
is only 60 miles by 30. But in a south-easterly | prisoner in these huge, bright, smiling solitudes. 
direction from this spot one may journey for nearly | Fortunately, none go on the prairie for the first 
300 miles, and never once quit their long, | time without being-shown in case of such mis- 
shallow ridges—never see anything but the! haps the groups of compass weed which abound 
expanse of de@p green grass, perfumed with | all over the plains, and the broad flat -leaves 
the gum droppings of the resin weed. The | of which point due north and south with an ac- 
southern prairies are broken here and there by curacy as unvarying as that of the magnetic 
water-courses, by clumps of cotton-wood and _ needle itself. And thus, with the aid of these 
groves of locust trees. Occasionally, though at useful little weeds and the sun’s course, you may 
rare intervals, a little line of locust trees, | make tracks across the broadest prairie with the 
looking like rocks in the great ocean of most unerring certainty. 

. grass —occurs in the vast prairie lands of Illi- 
nois—and marks where pools of water may be 
found. These varieties, however, are but few, 
and after a journey in the green wildernessa] A friend told me not long agoa beautiful story 
tree almost startles you, as something out of place , about kind words. A good lady, living in one 
in the huge, soft, green meadow sea, where the | of our large cities, was passing a driukiug saloon 
long, coarse, silky-looking grass bears nothing just as the keeper was thrusting a young man 
stronger than aresin weed amongit, and where a| out into the street. He was very young and 
breath of wind ripples-its whole surface into| very pale, but his haggard face and wild eyes 
breakers of verdure, which, even in the calmest | told that he was very far gone in the road to 
days, give such an aspect of life and animation | ruin, as with oaths he brandished his clenched 
to those silent and deserted lands, It is the | fists, threatening to be revenged upon the man 
wild, the overflowing abundance of animal and | who had g0 ill-used him. This poor young man 
vegetable life which fills these great reservoirs | was so excited and blinded with passion, that 
of nature, the knowledge that the thousands of | he did not see the lady, who stood very near to 
square miles of soil over which we travel is the | him, until she laid her hand upon bis arm, and 
richest and most luxuriant jn the world, and| spoke in her gentle, loving voice, asking him 
yet, in spite of this, the utterdesolation and | what was the matter. 
absence of the trace of any human being which} At the first kind word the young man start- 
surprises you, one time with gratitude that there | ed as though a heavy blow had struck him, and 
is such land to spare, and the next moment,'turned quickly round, paler than before, and 
with regret that its great riches should be so| trembling from head to foot. He surveyed the 
neglected and forlorn. ‘Travel on for miles and | lady for a moment, and then with a sigh of re- 
miles, for days and nights, pass from Illinois, | lief, he said— 
across the broad, turbid waters ofthe Mississip-}| “I thought it was my mother’s voice, it sound- 
pi, into the slave state of Misouri —journey for|ed so strangely like it! But her voice has 
hundreds and hundreds of leagues, as you may do| been hushed in death for many years.” 
here, yet not quit for asingle day these monstrous| “You hada mother, then,” said the lady, 
grassy wastes, these perpetual land calms, in | “and she loved you?” 
whicha silenceas greatas that upontheseaseems| With that sudden revulsion of feeling which 
always toremain unbroken, The inexperienced | often comes to people of fine nervous tempera- 
person, however, must be careful how he| ments, the young man burst into tears, sobbing 
Ventures on these luxuriant steppes alone | out, “ Oh yes, I had an angel mother, and she 

Let him but lose sight of his faint land-{ loved her boy! But since she died all the world 
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has been against me, and I am lost! lost to] pains to speak them to all the sad and sufferin = 


good society, lost to honor, lost to decency, and | ones I meet in the walks of life.” —From Sun. 
lost forever !” ny Faces. 
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“No, not lost forever; for God is merciful, 
and his pitying love can reach the chief of sin- 
ners,” said the lady, in her low, sweet voice ; 
and the timely words swept the hidden chords 
of feeling which had been long untouched in 
the young man’s heart, thrilling it with magic 
power, and wakening a host of tender emotions, 
which had been buried very deep beneath the 
rubbish of sin and crime. 

More gentle words the lady spoke, and when 
she passed on her way the young man followed 
ber. He marked the house where she entered, 
and wrote the name which was on the silver 
door-plate in his little memorandum book. Then 
he walked sluw!y away, with a deep, earnest look 
on his white face, and deeper, more earnest feel- 
ings in his aching heart. « 

Years glided by, and the gentle lady had 
quite forgotten the incident we have related, 
when one day a stranger sent up his card, and 
desired to speak with ber. 

Wondering much who it could be, she went 
down to the parlor, where she found a noble- 
looking, well dressed man, who rose deferential- 
ly tomeet her. Holding out his hand, he said— 

“ Pardon me, madam, for this intrusion ; but 











TRUE FREEDOM—HOW TO GAIN IT. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


We want no flag, no flaunting flag, 
For Liberty to fight; 
We want no blaze of murderous guns, 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words; 
The mind our battle plain ; 
We've won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumphs sprung of force— 
They stain her brightest cause ; 

’Tis not in blood.that Liberty 
Inscribes her civil laws. 

She writes them on the people’s hearts, 
In language clear and plain ; 


True thoughts have moved the world before, 


And so they shall again. 


We yield to none in earnest ld¥e 
Of Freedom’s cause sublime ; 
We join the cry, “ Fraternity !” 
We keep the march of Time. 
And yet we grasp no pike or spear, 
Our victories to obtain, 
We’ve won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade 
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I have come many miles to thank you for the To show @ front of wrong ; 
' great service you rendered me a few years ago,” We have a citadel of truth, 

said he, in a trembling voice. More durable and strong. we ‘ nee 
The lady was puzzled, and asked for an ex- = words, ne faith, is 

planation, as she did not remember ever having Pher've weillver battlo aang a time, Z 

seen the gentlemay before. : And so they shall again. ele 
“‘T have changed so much,” said the man, " 

“that you have quite forgotten me ; but though Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— i |= 

‘ . The ignorant may sneer, = 
I only saw your face once, I am sure I should ; ; S| 
. . ’ . The bad deny; but we rely = 

have recognized it anywhere. And your voice To see their triumph near. a 

too, it is so like my mother’s!” No widow’s groan shall load our cause, = 
Those last words made the lady remember No blood of brethren slain ; ea | 

the poor young than she had kindly spoken to oe ey = aid before, 

in front of the drinking-saloon so long before, ee ee 

and she mingled her tears with those which were ore _t 

falling slowly over the man’s cheeks. eee 
After the first gush of emotion had subsided, MIDSUMMER. 

the gentleman sat down and told the Jady how Around this lovely valley rise 

those few gentle words had been instrumental The purple hills of Paradise. ‘ 

in saving him aud making him what he then Oh, sofly on yon banks of hase’ ota 

ae. i Her rosy face the summer lays! yea 
“ The earnest expression of ‘ No, not lost for ; 

’ ee: Becalmed along the azure sky, nit’ 
ever,’ followed me wherever I went,” said he, The argosies of clondland lic, os 
‘6 and it always seemed that it was the voice of Whose shores, with many « sbining rift, ps 
my mother speaking to me from the tomb. I Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. the 
repented of my many transgressions, and resolv- Through all the long midsummer day on 
ed to live as Jesus and my mother would be The meadow-sides are sweet with hay; a 
pleased to have me; and by the mercy and I seek the coolest sheltered seat is 
grace of God I have been enabled to resist temp- nt where a: field = — rs ful 

: i ' . ” ere grow the pine tr tand, 
= oniep ene oe . The ancient oaks austere and grand, un 

I never dreamed there was such power ina And frirgy roots and pebbles fret fol 
few kind words before,’’ exclaimed the lady, The ripples of the rivulet. ap 
“and surely ever after this I shall take more I watch the mowers as they go 
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Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring; 

Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze; while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat criokles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatterg,in his leafy house. 

The oriole flashes by; and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read: 
A dear Companion here abides ; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 
The holy silence is His voice: 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 


—__--—_—-—~+9m 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 


“ As to differences of opinion’ amongst us ; 
whilst professors of the same faith differ in 
years and experience, in capacity and opportu- 
nity, in education and associates, in faithful- 
ness or unfaithfulness to their principles, there 
must be different opinions and practices. When 
the believers in the primitive age of Christianity 
grew numerous, it was the case amongst them, 
and in all societies ever since. What we assert 
is, that the one Holy Spirit leads all that faith- 
fully follow it into sameness of doctrine and 
unity of love, and that all who profess to be 
followers of Christ, ought to be led by His 
apirit, but that al/, either of our own society or 
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‘any other, are so Jed, we are far from asserting 
or believing.” —J. Phipps. 


THE PEQPLE AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


Captain Speke delivered a lecture, on the 
24th of June, on his discoveries in Africa, be- 
fore a special meeting of the Royal Institution. 
In the course of his lecture he gave somé inter- 
esting particulars respecting the character and 
customs of the people among whom he had 
travelled. 

On the most fertile part of the shores of Lake 
Nyanza is the kingdom of Uganda, which is the 
most interesting of all the rations of equatorial 
Africa, being better cultivated and better gov- 
erned than any other. The customs of Uganda 
are many of them most irregular. The princes 
having large harems of women, oc progeny 
is, of course, most numerous. hen a king 
dies, all his sons are burned, except his succes- 
sor and two others, who are kept in case of ac- 
cident until the coronation, after which gne is 
pensioned off, and the other banished to Ungo- 
ra. Untidiness in dress is a capital crime, ex- 
cept the offender possesses sufficient riches to 
pay an enormous fine. Ingratitude, or even 
neglecting to thank a person for a benefit con- 
ferred, is punishable. The court customs are 
also curious. No one is allowed to stand before 
the king, and to touch him or look at one of 
his women is death. They believe implicitly 
in magic and the evil eye, and the kings are 
always attended by a certain number of women 
crowned with dead lizards, and bearing bowls 
of plantain wine in their hands. The king of 
Karagwe is the most civilized of all these native 
chiefs; before entering Uganda, Capt. Speke 
spent a days with him. _ In manners, civil- 
ity and enlightenment, he might be compared 
with many Europeans. He owes much of this 
to the influence of an Indian merchant» named 
Moussa Mzouri, who helped him by his advice 
to conquer his brother, with whom he was at 
war. Captain Speke was much entertained with 
many of his questions as to what became of the 
old suns, and why the moon made faces at the 
earth. He also wanted to know whether Eng- 
land, of which.he heard from the ivory traders, 
could blow up the whole of Africa with gun- 
powder. The moment the king heard that he 
was desirous of going north, he sent messengers 
to the king of Uganda to prepare the way for 
him. The king was most anxious to afford him 
every possible information about the country. 
While at the Palace, the king took him yatch- 
ing on Murchison creek for several days, and 
he frequently went shooting with the princes 
of the court, who when he had shot anything 
would rush up to and shake him heartily by 
the hand—a custom little known in that part 
of Africa. Before leaving they heard from the 
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King Kamrasi that a body of white men had 
been seen to the north, who had killed numbers 
of the natives with a wonderful gun. This 
made Captain Speke most anxious to push on, 
as he supposed the party of.white men to be 
that of Mr. Petherick, who had appointed so 
meet him. He then started for Uganda, with 
a numerous retinue. Before leaving King Ru- 
manika’s palace at Karagwe he had noticed on 
several occasions three or four lofty mountain 
peaks, more than 10,000 feet high. The King 
of Uganda sent an armed body of men to meet 
him, who conducted him through the kingdom. 
Everywhere they went the people left their 
huts, leaving their provisions behind them. 
The fertility of this part is very great and 
the scenery on the shores of the lake most 
beautiful. On arriving at the King of Ugan- 
da’s capital, @aptain Speke found it necessary 
to wrap up all his presents in chintz before 
sending them to the King, as nothing bare or 
naked could be looked at by his Majesty. He 
found the palace to consist of hundreds of con- 
ical tents, spread over the spur of a hill. Thou- 
sands of courtiers and attendants were to be 
seen engaged in every conceivable occupation, 
from playing on musical instruments to feeding 
the royal chickens. On sending word to the 
King that he wished for an interview, that 
_ monarch sent back a sharp message that he was 
to sit on the ground and wait till he was at lib- 
erty.. Captain Speke, however, sent back word 
that he was a prince, and not accustomed to sit 
on the ground or to wait. A courtier followed 
him, prophesying all kinds of evils from his 
presumption. Captain Speke, however, terri- 
fied the whole court, king and all, into submis- 
sion by merely opening his umbrella, which 
they took to be a deadly weapon, killing by 
magic. A chair was consequently allowed to 
Captain Speke, who was received by the king, 
surrounded by his court, and having by his side 
the women crowned with dead lizards to ward 
off the effects of the evil eye. The king stared 
at him for about an hour, at the end of which 
time his Majesty said, ‘Have you seen me?” 
and retired to another tent, where the same 
process of staring was followed by a similar in- 
uiry. He went into a third tent, and Captain 
Speke followed. This time, however, the mon- 
arch deigned to examine Captain Speke’s Whit- 
worth rifle. Captain Speke told him that it 
was the custom of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try of which he was a prince to make presents 
of everything that they possessed to any king 
into whose country they entered. He accord- 
ingly left him several rifles and watches, and 
a quantity of gunpowder. He endeavored to 
engage his Majesty in conversation about Peth- 
erick’s party, and the possibility of opening 
trade through the north. It was a long time, 
however, before he gained his confidence. On 


leaving, the king presented him with numerous 
very valuable presents.— Zhe Methodist. 





From the London Friend. 
CHELIFER CANCROIDES. 


At this season and during the ensuing months, 
those who take an interest in watching the move. 
ments of living creatures, may often observe 
the common house-fly encumbered by an appen- 
dage which, at first, is rather hard to understand. 
When performing its aerial evolutions round the 
suspended fly cage, that most irresistible attrac. 
tion to the house-fly, an individual may often be 
observed whose movements are more deliberate 
than those of his companions, and who has all 
the appearance of considering these evolutions 
avery serious matter of business, and by no 
means that light-hearted recreation his compan- 
ions regard them. On watching this sedate fly 
more attentively, there may be observed a small 
dark object suspended from its hind leg, remind- 
ing one very forcibly of the car attached toa 
balloon. . Aftera time the loaded fly comes down 
to rest himself, walks over your table-cloth, or 
visits your sugar-basin: the house fly by the way 
seems always at home; he uses perfect freedom 
with us and all our belongings: well, he drags 
his load over the cloth, over the sugar, and 
wherever he pleases, the load being perfectly 
passive and apparently pérfectly lifeless. This, 
however, is not so; the apparent car of the 
balloon is a living animal, far more highly orga- 
nised than the fly, and well worth examination. 
Catch the fly; detach the appendage and place 
it under a microscope. It is a most repulsive 
looking being, a scorpion without a tail; its name 
is Chelifer Cancroides. Itruns backwards quite 
as well as forwards, and sideways better than 
either, in fact I have often thought it seemed 
to prefer the crab-like mode of progression; but 
what is its connection with the fly? its home is 
in the cracks and crevices of the bark of trees, 
in old neglected worm-eaten books, and even 
under stones; and so stationary are its habits 
that it may be found in the same place day after 
day, week after week, month after month: even 
when it makes its little movements backwards 
or sideways, it makes no progress ;-it never trav- 
els, it never sets out ona journey, never migrates, 
and it must die with its progeny were it not for 
an instiuctive desire to attach itself to the leg 
of a fly, and a like instinctive desire on the part 
of the fly to pry into those odd and out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners where Chelifers reside. 
It waits patiently its opportunity, seizes the 
unsuspecting visitor by the leg, iscarried through 
the air like the car of a balloon, and is landed, 
wherever the living balloon pleases to land: 
there it makes a new happy home, and founds a 
colony of Chelifers. It is asserted that the 
Chelifer sucks the blood of the fly, an assertion 
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I will neither affirm nor gainsay, as naturalists 
have hitherto made no satisfactory observatiuns 
on this point.— Edward Newman. 


8 ee 
MARVELS OF THE WHEAT-PLANT. 


One of the most marvellous faculties of the 
wheat-plant is that of sending up a multitude 
of stalks from a single grain, known as ¢illering. 
Iteis the secret of its great productiveness, 
Many experiments have been made to ascertain 
the limit of this faculty, and the results have 
been truly wonderful. An English gentleman 
sowed a few grains of common red wheat on the 
second of June, one of the plants from which 
had tillered so much by the eighth of August 
that he divided it into eighteen others, all of 
which were planted ougnaniale, In a few weeks 
somany of these had again multiplied their 
stalks, that he hafl set out sixty-seven altogether 
to go through the winter. With the spring 
growth all these began tillering, so thatin March 
and April a new division was made, and the 
number of plants increased to five hundred. It 
wag believed that another division might have 
been made, and that it would have increased the 
number to two thousand. The five hundred 
grew most vigorously, exceeding plantsas ordina- 
rily cultivated. When harvested, a single plant 
‘yielded over one hundred ears, and the whole 
number of ears produced was 21,109 or more 
than forty to each divided plant, and the grain 
measured 37 pecks, weighing 47} lbs. The 
grains were estimated as numbering 576,840. 
All this was the product of a single grain.— Ed. 
Mag. 


THE GREAT GEOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


On the 28th of March a human jaw was disco- 
vered among the stone implements in the gravel- 
pit of Moulin-Quignon, near Abbeville, which 
gives rise toa curious inquiry. The controversy 
had long raged whether the flint axes and other 
rude implements discovered in these gravel-pits 
in such large quantities, really point to a pre- 
metallic age of human civilization or not—and 
one hypothesis strove to establish that they 
might have been churned in some curious way 
independently of human art out of a great geo- 
logical crisis. The only point in favor of so 
wild a supposition was, thatno human bones had 


ever yet been discovered amongst these relics of } lent shaking o 
human agency, till this jaw was discovered in} 
March last. It was deeply imbedded in “‘black- | 


seam flinty gravel.” A single detached molar 
tooth was found at the same time. But the 
question immediately arose whether or not the 
jaw had been placed there by the cunning of the 
workman, in order to be extracted. The evi- 
dence against this hypothesis seems now to be 
complete, and to have satisfied even the English 
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skeptics, but it is still doubted whether the jaw 
itself is really so ancient, or whether recent acci- 
dental disturbances may not somehow have 
placed it there. The physiology of the jaw 
appears to be in favor of its more modern origin. 
Its peculiar characteristics are all separately 
matched in several dug out of an old London 
churchyard, though none of them contain all 
these characteristics in combination. It is not 
found to resemble ancient jaws more than 
modern. When sawn it gave a distinct odor of 
sawn bone, the cells were free from any incrusta- 
tion, the enamel was white and brilliant, and all 
the analysts held that it looked like a recent 
jaw, but that it was unquestionably found among 
the old stone axes. So, whether the owner of 
the jaw was limited in his cutting powers by 
the very limited acuteness of which flint is capa- 
ble, or whether some geological catastrophe sub- 
merged his jaw in the stratum of blunt civiliza- 
tion, is not yet known, and those who hold that 
nature at one time cHurned axe-heads for her 
own amusement may hold so still.— Spectator. 


a 


RAT ROPE-WALKING. 


On the evening of the First-day, Seventh 
month 12th, as 1 was sitting in my parlor, I 
heard loud laughing and shouting in the street, 
and perceived that many people were hurrying 
by. On enquiring into the cause of the com- 
motion, my attention was turned to a long rope, 
stretched from the roof of a four story house, oc- 
cupied by Wilson, the silversmith, at the South- 
west corner of Fifth and Cherry, into one of 
the upper windows of Horstman’s Factory, at 
the Northeast corner. Along the rope, say six- 
ty feet in length, a large rat was deliberately 
passing, apparently not a whit disturbed by the 
noise and commotion from the crowd, forty feet 
below him. He was not the first discoverer of 
this rope-bridge, others had passed before him, 
and quite a number followed after. The win- 
dow into Hortsman’s braid-weaving room, being 
a little raised to admit the passage of the rope, 
gave access to the rats also. One of the gazers 
told me he counted eleven passing, after his at- 
tention had been drawn to it. The watchman 
of the factory thinks there must have been doz- 
ens, in the loom-room, when he entering in dis- 
turbed them, all of yhom made their way safe- 
ly along the 7 save a few, which by the vio- 

their narrow bridge, were pre- 
cipitated into the street. The roof of the house 
they passed from is covered with metal, and after 
examination, it would appear almost certain 
that these rats had been occupants of certain 
stables, on Cherry above Fifth, who in search 
of better quarters, had made their way to the 
top ofa four story house from the factory. The 
first adventurer, probably being delighted with 


the oil applied to the looms, had given the others 
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of the rope, that the whole rat settlement 
determined to remove there.—TZhe Friend. 





DIVAN. 


Divan is the name given to the room, or part 
of a room in an eastern house where the people 
sleep, sit, entertain their friends, or transact 
business. The apartment devoted to this use 
has a higher and lower floor; it being neces- 
sary to pass from one to the other by an ascent 
more or less elevated. The lower floor, in the 
better houses, is paved often with rich mosaic, 
while the higher part, used for reclining, is 
spread with a mat or carpet, and furnished with 
bolsters, cushions, ottomans and the like, for 
the convenience of the compauy. In the poorer 
houses, there is little aside from the raised 
floor or platform, to indicate the object of the 
room; the furniture consists merely of a com- 
mon mattress or blanket. . 

I lodged a night with my compagnon de 
voyage in an Arab house at Seleh, on the 
mountains near Samaria. The inmates assigned 
to us a room with adivan. The elevated seat 
extended across the apartment, plentifully sup- 
plied with blankets designed to shelter us from 
the cold, but actually sheltering myriads of 
flees, which dealt with us as if we had been 
their first victims and were to be the last. In 
the course of the evening the villagers, with 
their sheikh or chief man among them, came to 
gaze at the strangers ; they ascended the plat- 
form and sat down cross-legged on the part 
next to the side wall; while, as a concession to 
our character as guests, my travelling companion 
and myself sat at the end of the room, held to 
be the more honorable place. At Damascus, I 
visited the houses of several wealthy Jews. 
The rooms in them fitted up with most splendor 
were the divans. The frescoed walls, the 
carpets, cushions, ottomans, and similar appur- 
tenances, gave to them an air of luxury oriental 
and gorgeous in the extreme. In one instance, 
at least, the seat for reclining was so much 
higher than the floor that it was necessary to 
mount to it by three or four steps. 

In the language of the Bible, the terms 
couch, bed, canopy, divan, are not always dis- 
tinguished clearly from each other. The divan 
is intended without doubt in 2 Kings 1, 4, 
where it is said to Ahaziah: “Thus saith the 
Lord, thou shalt not come down from the bed 
on which thou art gone up, but shall surely die.” 
The ascent in this case, would refer to the ele- 
vation of the divan above the floor. The ine- 
quality would be likely to be greater in a palace 
than in ordinary houses, because the arrange- 
ment was intended, no doubt,.to mark the dif- 
ference in rank between those waited on, and 
those who served; the latter being required 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Sennen reenact niiiat ‘ 
such a description of the good things at the end | to stand on the lower floor below their masters, 


bushel. 






The divan may be meant, also, in 2 Kings 21, 2, 
where it is said of Hezekiah that as he lay in 
his bed, ‘“‘ he turned his face unto the wall and 
prayed unto the Lord.” His object was to 
avoid the observation of those present while he 
prayed; and hence, reclining as he was at the 
time on his divan, which was contiguous to the 
wall, he naturally turned his face in that diree. 
tion. The language of David, in Psalm 132,4, 
“TI will not go up unto my bed,” may have the 
same reference.— Hackett. 





A MIRROR BY WHICH WE MAY EXAMINE 
OURSELVES.—“ I am tired to death.” So you 
have said very often, are still alive, and in very 
good health. . 

“*T had not a wink of sleep all night.” And 
yet your bed-fellow heard you snore several 
times. 

“T would not do it for the world.” and yet 
- have done many things equally bad for a 
trifle. 

‘* We are up to our knees in mud.” You know 
very well the dirt was not over your shoes. 





If one went to see Windsor-castle, or Hamp- 
ton-court, it would be strange not to observe 
and remember the situation, the building, the” 
gardens, fountains, &c., that make up the beau- 
ty and pleasure of sucha seat. And yet few 
people know themselves: no, not their own 
bodies, the houses of their minds, the most cu- 
rious structure in the world; a living, walking 
tabernacle ; nor the world of which it was made, 
and out of which it is fed; which would be so 
much our benefit, as well as our pleasure, to 
know. We cannot doubt of this when we are 
told that the “invisible things of God are 
brought to light by the things that are seen .” 


ro 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mgat.—There is very little demand 
for Flour. Small sales of good Ohio extra family at 
$5 50a $5 75 perbarrel. The sales to the retailers 
and bakers at $5 12 a $5 50 for common and extra 
brands, and $7 00 to $7 25 for fancy lots—accord- 
ing to quality. Rye Flour is steady at $4 75 a 
$5 25 per barrel, and Corn Meal at $4 00 for Penn- 
sylvania, and $4 20 for Brandywine. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and 
there is very little demand. Sales of 2,000 bushels 
at $1 34a $1 36 for fair to prime old Pennsylvania 
Red. New ranges from $1 15 to $1 31. White 
may be quoted at $1 45 a $1 48. Last sales of 
Rye at $1 05 for old, and 99 a 92 cents for new. 
Corn isin fair request ; sales of prime yellow at 8ic., 
and Western mixed at 77a 78cents. Oats are dull; 
70 cents for old, and 55 for new Delaware. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is scarce, and worth $5 374 
$5-50. Timothy ranges from $2 75 a $3 00 per 
New Flaxseed is dull at $2 00 a $2 25. 





